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nearest neighbour, paved the way for friendly co-operation instead of mutual obstruction wherever the two Powers came into contact. The public warmly approved, Conservatives seeing in the Entente a great achievement for a Unionist Government, Liberals welcoming it as a substantial step towards a Liberal and conciliatory foreign policy. In Europe the interpretation was far different. To the Continental observer it seemed that British Ministers, whether knowingly or unknowingly, had plunged into the heart of the European quarrel and given their casting vote—the one remaining prize for both the alliances—to the Dual as against the Triple Alliance.
For European purposes the importance of the Convention lay in its last article in which the British and French Governments " agreed to afford one another their diplomatic support to obtain the execution of the clause of the present Declaration regarding Egypt and Morocco." Lord Lansdowne and British Ministers actually relied on these words to prove that they had not pledged military support or compromised the right of the British Parliament to keep the decision of peace and war in its own hands. But to the diplomatists of Europe the line which divided diplomatic from military support seemed a very thin one, and they judged that diplomatic support would only be effective if there was a strong presumption that in case of necessity it would be backed by military. This from the beginning was in the minds of European statesmen in both camps, and they could with difficulty be brought to believe that it was not in the minds of British statesmen. In England Lord Rosebery alone issued a warning note. All others, when the question came to be debated in the British Parliament, welcomed the Agreement as a wise and pacific step in British policy.
The Germans were greatly disturbed. It had been one of their most cherished beliefs that the possibility of an understanding between Great Britain and France was too remote to need serious consideration. Baron Holstein, the famous Permanent Secretary of the German Foreign Office, had for years been saying that Germany had only to bide her time to purchase British friendship on her own terms, and in the meantime not to seem eager, but even to ste? back wkn Gceat
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